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Terms for Germany—British Views 


What sort of peace terms for Germany are most likely 
to result in peace in Europe? In recent months an ex- 
tended discussion of this much-argued question has been 
carried on in the columns of the London Economist. On 
August 12, in an article on “Terms for Germany,” it 
commented that the semi-official statements and press 
reports “all point towards a peace with indemnities, 
reparations, annexations of territory and transfers of 
population.” The Economist estimated that the annexa- 
tions of territory proposed would mean transfers of 
population amounting to “as many as ten million souls.” 
The editors feared that the proposed treaty would make 
the recurrence of war “a certainty.” Assuming that its 
provisions are fulfilled, even though Germany is ‘“econom- 
ically crippled or militarily weak, yet its sense of outrage 
and grievance will lead it to devote its entire national 
energies to undoing the peace.” 

In that case the treaty will have to be maintained by 
furce. But the Economist feared that after ten or fifteen 
years neither Great Britain nor America will be willing 
to go to war to enforce it. In both countries the isolation- 
ist and the liberal and idealist tendencies will weaken their 
determination to do so. | “Remembering the revulsion 
against the Treaty of Versailles . . . can one doubt that 
a really Carthaginian peace would lose all its popular 
support in a very few years? ... The test is . . . not 
whether the Germans deserve it but whether it will work.” 

Some people argue that “Russia will maintain the stiff 
peace .. . if necessary alone.” The Economist believed, 
on the contrary, that “it will, in the long run, alienate 
Soviet Russia far less to dissent from its views of a settle- 
ment now, than to accept them and then spend twenty 
years running away from them.” 

“An unenforced peace is the worst kind of all.” Mod- 
eration is not leniency. Only a moderate peace will be 
enforced in fifteen or twenty years’ time. Such a peace 
would include the punishment of war criminals, “a period 
of physical reparation,” perhaps “some frontier rectifica- 
tion in the East where exchanges of population would be 
possible,” and absolute disarmament of Germany. The 
Economist believed that the Allies would be willing to 
enforce the latter demand permanently. Such a peace 
was outlined in the Atlantic Charter. It “carried within 
it the promise of further peace.” But “the settlement that 
is being proposed today” will mean “inevitable war.” 


Comment from Readers 


For some weeks the Economist devoted much space to 
letters about this article—many of them highly critical. 


Stefan Litauer, a well-known Polish journalist long resi- 
dent in London, insisted that “the only guarantee of 
peace” is “to keep Germany sufficiently weak to prevent 
her from becoming again aggressive.” Dr. Alfred Drucker, 
widely-known Czech exile, wrote that the Economist’s 
proposals were “the best way for Great Britain to lose its 
influence on the Continent, including Germany,” and 
added, “Don’t you realize that the whole of Europe hates 
the Germans as no Englishman can probably ever hate?” 
H. B. Barwise argued that “a really tough treaty would 
break the hearts of the Pan-Germans,” and that the 
German workmen and peasants transferred to new coun- 
tries would soon settle down as “good Frenchmen” or good 
Poles. Hugh Sisam thought there was “a good chance” 
that the Germans may be “sickened of war by the severe 
terms.” J. P. Midgeley felt that “only by perpetuating 
the present hatred felt by the big majority of our people 
for the Germans and their foul deeds . . . will there be 
any chance of permanent peace.” General Guy P. Dawnay 
argued that after the territorial revision “the remaining 
quadrilateral of Germany proper should be sufficiently 
reduced both to minimize the German danger and to 
facilitate the re-education . . . of the remaining Germany.” 
Frederick Jellinek thought the only way to handle the 
situation is to divide Germany into “‘at least ten to fifteen 
territories, each of which will be separately administered 
by one of the Allied nations.” J. Landman proposed that 
“the whole German Empire” be parcelled out; the Ger- 
man nation and the German language would then dis- 
appear. 

But not all the comments were of this tenor. L. J. 
Cadbury agreed with the general thesis of the Economist's 
proposal but thought some territorial readjustments 
should be made. T. H. Minshall stressed “the limited 
duration of any terms imposed on Germany. . . . What 
we really need is firmly to control Germany until .. . 
she undergoes a change of heart.” But he agreed with 
the editors in doubting that it would be done. J. Juxon 
Stevens commented that the letters published were “a 
sad commentary on the state of mind” of many people 
and “an ill-omen for the future peace.” E. Wunderlich, 
a British citizen of Czechoslovak origin, agreed with the 
Economist's statement, saying: “The British, American 
and French have alternately refused in the past to resort 
to arms, and preferred to remain at peace . . . because 
democracy in this country and elsewhere considered that 
the violations of the treaties were not equal to the sacrifice 
required to counter them.” General J. F. C. Fuller argued 
that the prevention of war is a “pathological problem,” 
and that “so long as the financial and economic causes 
of war remain, Nazism will sooner or later break out 
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again, and if not in Germany, then somewhere else.’ Leo 
Gestetner feared that the imposition of “Carthaginian 
terms” on Germany would mean that Europe would 
“never rise again.” He felt that, if the problems of the 
Baltic, Danubian and Balkan areas could be solved, peace 
could be maintained. Gerald Brenan thought that Ger- 
many must learn that “aggression does not pay,” but it 
is equally essential to show her later that “good conduct 
and a civilized attitude bring rewards.” H. Dewar argued 
that the efforts of the Nazis to crush all opposition showed 
that “Hitlerism is by no means the ‘natural’ expression 
of the German people’s will.” F.C. Mannox thought the 
problem could be solved if Germany were forbidden to 
manufacture any ferro-alloy steel (necessary for mecha- 
nized warfare) or to import the necessary raw materials. 
George Lawson insisted that peace can be achieved only 
“by a process of institutional changes that will take away 
the power of one class or nation to batten upon another.” 
M. P. Murray thought there was “a great hope of 
regeneration in Germany by reviving the traditions of 
which Germany and Europe can be proud.” Commander 
Stephen King-Hall commented that military victory 
merely gives the victors an opportunity. ‘There are 
deep-seated evils in western civilization, and modern 
Germany is the weak spot in the European polity.” O. W. 
Lipton thought: “We certainly must control German 
industry, but to advocate smashing it seems just so much 
lack of economic sagacity.” N. Namlessa said any efforts 
at control of Germany would “ultimately be in vain if the 
German nationalists were given the powerful stimulus of 
burning frontiers.” 


Second Statement by the ‘Economist’ 


In the issue for September 30 the Economist published 
a second article on the subject, pointing out that the few 
durable peace settlements in modern times were “‘those 
that no large country seriously desired to upset.” Those 
that have been enforced have been mainly between large 
and small countries. The history of Poland and Ireland 
does not “encourage a belief in the possibilities of perma- 
nent coercion.” The essential thing in deciding what can 
be enforced is ‘‘a correct judgment” of “the future resolu- 
tion of the American and British people.” They were not 
willing to enforce the peace in the 1920’s and ’30’s and 
there is “no sign of conditions being very different from 
what they were. . .. For a few months the victors will 
be ready to enforce almost anything.” But “the longer 
the preventive and punitive measures stretch out in time, 
the more difficult will it be to secure their enforcement.” 
Total disarmament is the most important measure. This 
should be “unilateral and enforced for an indefinite pe- 
riod.” But the editors insist: “Territorial changes which 
flout the rule of self-determination, and economic changes 
which condemn the Germans to live at the level of a 
crowded peasantry, are terms at once unessential, impos- 
sible and positively dangerous.” If Germany is really 
disarmed they will not be essential. “Quite certainly,” 
the electorates will not be ready to “take unpleasant and 
expensive action to enforce them.” Such measures are, 
finally, “positively dangerous” for they complicate the 
task of enforcement. 


The Re-Education of Germany 


Germany can be re-educated, Joseph Katz insists in 
the Summer issue of American Scholar. He points out 
that there were two main phases in the effort of the 
Nazi regime to destroy or transform old traditions and 


to unify the country: “(1) a constant appeal to traditional 
ideals and preferences in order to conform to the na- 
tional character .. . and (2) the transformation of the 
national character by directing activity into new channels 
and changing traditional conceptions through re-educa- 
tion.” 

Germany, he says, was not regarded as an “aggressive” 
nation until shortly before World War I. “Expansive” 
wars, such as Germany waged in the nineteenth century, 
are “inevitable” only “as long as the traditional concepts 
of politics prevail.” 

In this connection it is very important to understand 
German “idealism.” This, Mr. Katz defines as “the ability 
of the German people to identify themselves with wider 
issues, even if this identification means an extreme sub- 
jugation of their individual interests.” The Nazi party 
has gained its strength from the fact that “assisted by a 
propaganda which carefully hid the uglier side of Nazi 
politics, it was able to awaken far nobler motives in the 
souls of the people.” While this “uncritical readiness for 
emotional debauchery” may justly be disapproved, “this 
‘idealism’ is not an evil force as such,” for it may be 
“redirected in another way.” It must be recognized that 
“The German’s response to the world still is a total one. 
. . « He feels himself part of a larger whole and believes 
he cannot properly direct his actions without taking into 
account this larger context. ... He is always seeking for 
the Sinn (meaning) of life.’ This response is “highly 
emotional.” His type of thinking is subjective and “highly 
individualized.” Consequently, “social integration” may 
be harder for the Germans than for other nations. 
“. . Freedom of expression without re-education would 
at first encourage disintegrating tendencies among them, 
with the inevitable result that they would sooner or later 
seek relief from the emotional strain . . . and be easy prey 
for irresponsible political adventurers.” Some way must 
be found to couple “cultural individualism” with “effec- 
tive political unification.” The “give and take” type of 
democratic discussion is “sadly underdeveloped” in Ger- 
many “even in everyday affairs.” “The same lack of 
tclerance, the same zeal to impress its notions upon all 
others” is found in the nation as in individuals. Yet if 
this is enlightened it may become a “positive force.” 


“Excessive emotion” is also a German characteristic. 
The period after World War I was one of “debunking” 
in other countries; in Germany it was one of “almost 
apocalyptic gloom.” People longed for “a comprehensive 
formula to solve their problem.” Hitler provided it with 
his race theory while the leaders of the more responsible 
parties “tragically disappointed the millions—always a 
majority—who stood by them.” 

When the Nazis gained power they set out to re-educate 
the whole country. For this the “complete isolation of 
the German people” and “the elimination of outside criti- 
cism” were necessary. By propaganda the German ca- 
pacity for political judgment has been weakened “to a 
point below even the insufficient level of 1933.” Their 
nationalism has been “perverted” and they have been 
“criminally misinformed about the character and inten- 
tion of other nations.” But since the Nazis have made 
“constant appeal to the traditional motives of conduct,” 
the writer thinks the people have been “much less affected 
by the worst features of Nazism than we are prone to 
believe.” 

Yet if their morals are to be strengthened and devel- 
oped, they must have help from outside. However, this 
should not mean impressing “the ways and ideals of one 
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nation upon another.” There must be “education for 
variety,” a type of education which does not “try to 
repress constructive potentialities.’ This Germany “bit- 
terly needs.” It should include new ideals that “appeal to 
their sense of greatness and heroism,” a “revitalization of 
Germany’s past,” and “a full revelation to the German 
people of the many crimes committed in their name by 
the Nazi regime.” And it must be done in the way that 
will “least otfend the national sensibilities of the German 
people.” German scientists should take part from the 
beginning in the discussions of an international council 
of education. Nazi criminals should be punished but 
“indiscriminate punishment will perpetuate hate.” We 
have a “unique opportunity to replace hate with science.” 


Recent Developments in Race Relations 


There are at least 224 committees dealing with the 
problems of racial minorities, according to the Monthly 
Summary of Events and Trends in Race Relations (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) for August-September, 1944, which has just 
been received. The Social Science Institute of Fisk Uni- 
versity has on file reports from 166 of these. Thirteen 
are national ; two regional, 16 state and 135 local. “There 
are 128 citizens’ committees, 6 student, and 32 official 
action committees,” appointed by state or local officials 
or legislative bodies. Twenty-seven are located in 21 
Southern or borderline communities. Of these 23 are 
local, two are official and 25 are citizens’ committees. 
Twenty-six states and the District of Columbia have one 
or more local organizations. A list of these is given by 
states. 


Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of the National 
Urban League, reports the results of a study of these 
committees in the November Survey Graphic. All of 
them have interracial membership; many of them have 
“taken pains to include labor leaders.” There is, he feels, 
“usually an over-heavy proportion of ministers, social 
workers, physicians, and lawyers.” 
committees do not have legislative sanction; and most of 
the city committees are not endorsed by the municipal 
council. Both the voluntary and the official committees 
work with inadequate budgets. Usually, too, neither of 
them have representative character. This is serious in the 
case of the official committees since they cannot examine 
adequately “the policies and practices of public agencies, 
which are sometimes prime factors in generating racial 
friction.” 


State Committees 


In Massachusetts there are two state committees: the 
Governor’s Committee for Racial and Religious Under- 
standing which has no legislative sanction, and the Recess 
Commission Studying Racial Discrimination which does 
have it. The latter is to report to the current session of 
the legislature. Governor Saltonstall’s committee was 
organized at the time of the anti-Semitic outbreaks in 
Boston last year. It has been particularly concerned with 
the problem of police protection and has tried to extend 
intercultural activities in the state. 

The West Virginia Human Relations Commission is 
llikewise without legal status but its declaration of purpose 
includes the following: “Study of the policies of public 
and private agencies within the state, with reference to 
problems dealing with human relations; mobilization of 
public opinion” in support of the Commission’s objectives. 
These, Mr. Granger comments, may be “political dyna- 
mite.” 


Most off the state — 
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New York’s Committee on Discrimination grew out of 
one created during the depression “to study the condition 
of the urban colored population.” After Pearl Harbor 
Governor Lehman set up a committee of the state War 
Council which was “instrumental in placing and upgrading 
thousands of Negro, Jewish, and foreign-born workers 
in war plants from which they otherwise would have been 
excluded.” It was reorganized by Governor Dewey in 
1943. In 1944 it submitted to the legislature and the 
Governor several bills for changes in state laws, including 
one for a permanent State Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. But the Governor asked the legislature to 
set up a new committee to study these recommendations. 
Six members of his committee resigned at once, charging 
that it was done for political reasons. Mr. Granger com- 
ments that in order to avoid “political” influence on race 
questions three safeguards are necessary: “precise defini- 
tion” of the responsibility of any official committee, legis- 
lative endorsement of this authority, and “specific direc- 
tion to the committee to examine and criticize publicly the 
government’s record on racial policy and practice.” 

Illinois also appointed a commission to study interracial 
conditions during the war. The present Interracial Com- 
mission was established in 1943 to effect “permanent im- 
provement of racial relations in the state.” It adopted a 
memorandum as a guide for its activities which declares in 
part: “Unless white and colored groups both are thor- 
oughly educated to believe in the concept of racial equality 
from the moment that their individual members can 
absorb the knowledge, so that the concept is accepted 
emotionally and rationally, the barriers to establishing 
amity between racial groups will be impossible to sur- 
mount.” Its program includes the organization of local 
commissions throughout the state, study of public facilities 
for both races, investigation of police department and 
court practices and of the records of public and private 
welfare agencies. 

Maryland’s Interracial Commission was appointed after 
a “huge delegation” of Negroes had presented a bill of 
particulars on the unequal opportunities for Negroes in 
the state. In Baltimore Negroes have been appointed to 
the uniformed police force for the first time and there is 
a Negro member of the city school board. 


City Committees 


In some cities Mr. Granger thinks that the appoint- 
ment of a mayor’s committee on race relations is a way 
of passing on to another group the pressure brought to 
bear on him in race questions. In Chicago, however, the 
committee has been granted funds by the city council and 
at least “inferential approval.” It is thus able to demand 
that “careful attention” be given to the need for better 
housing for Negroes. 

In Cleveland Mayor Lausche, Governor-elect of the 
state, is chairman of his race relations committee. The 
city planning commission has a subcommittee “responsible 
for relating racial situations to the whole plan for a post- 
war Cleveland.” 

The New York committee, which is not a part of the 
“regular agencies of the government” has a competent 
staff but “more than six months after organization there 
is no published program, report, or visible sign of com- 
mittee functioning.” 

The Detroit committee, a municipal agency, “treads 
softly the narrow path between vested political interest 
and insistent demand from special interest groups.” Some 
improvement in the situation has been made, particularly 
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in the reorganization of the police department. But the 
causes of racial tension are to be found “in the shameless 
use of racial prejudices to reinforce political fences and 
special privilege.” 

The activities of voluntary groups are, therefore, more 
important than the official committees. 


Citizens’ Committees 

Voluntary committees “reflect most accurately rank- 
and-file public attitudes.” In Philadelphia, for instance, 
the Mayor’s Committee on Goodwill did nothing during 
the street-car strike last summer. But the voluntary 
agencies working in close cooperation were able to bring 
about not only the settlement of the strike but real 
improvement in race relations. The local of the Transport 
Workers’ Union in which the strike began now has a 
Negro vice-president and two Negro members of the 
executive committee. A number of smaller cities, as well 
as large ones, are setting up interracial committees. 

The most successful ones, Mr. Granger finds, are those 
that “first chose specific tasks and then organized for 
specific action.” The local committees are beginning to 
feel the need of national guidance from an experienced 
agency. In the South the Southern Regional Council is 
helping with this problem. The Race Relations Depart- 
ment of the Federal Council and the Catholic Interracial 
Council assist local church committees. Local Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committees are considering the desir- 
ability of a national organization. Some local groups turn 
to the National Urban League, some to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. The 
American Council on Race Relations is offering its help. 
All these types of activity are needed, Mr. Granger insists. 
The country needs “every hopeful technique, every possi- 
ble experiment in race relations to help establish the truth 
of American living in every American community.” 


Concerning Our Palestine Issue 


In our issue of October 7 on “Conflict Over Palestine” 
there occurred the following passage: 

“In the varied comment in Jewish publications appear 
numerous warnings. That of Oscar I. Janowsky, a lead- 
ing Zionist, in The Menorah Journal reinforces a note 
sounded by British investigators. He said: 

‘To dismiss Arab nationalism in Palestine as the concoction of 
a handful of rapacious landlords and reactionary priests is to 
indulge in self-delusion. For two decades scores of thousands 
of Arab youth have been indoctrinated with nationalist sentiments 
in the schools; . . . These intellectuals and the Arab middle class 
...are the twin pillars of Arab nationalism. That their influence 
will wane, or that the Arab masses will remain lethargic, are 
assumptions not borne out by similar developments in other coun- 
tries.’” 

Dr. Janowsky has written to us objecting to the above 
reference on two grounds: (1) that the quotation was 
included in a section captioned “Anti-Zionist Positions” 
when in fact his article in The Menorah Journal is a 
vigorous defense of Zionism, and (2) that in its context 
the above quotation warns that the existence of an Arab 
nationalist movement cannot invalidate Jewish rights and 
niust not nullify solemn commitments made to Jews. 

We assumed that every reader would understand that 
the only reason for quoting the statement was that it was 
written by a person who is definitely in the Zionist group 
—one who in spite of his Zionist convictions recognized 
these hard facts. Otherwise the citation would have been 
pointless. However, we regret that the quotation occurred 
in a section captioned “Anti-Zionist Positions.” It was 
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due to the fact that in forced condensation another sub- 
head was eliminated. The passage might well have been 
put in parenthesis. 

Although the Editor is unable to see how on the basis 
of this reference anti-Zionism could possibly be imputed 
to Dr. Janowsky, for whom he has very great respect, he 
gladly prints the paragraphs which follow immediately the 
above quotation in the article in question. They in no way 
change the import of the above quotation and in fact seem 
to enhance its significance. However, this should serve 
to emphasize Dr. Janowsky’s Zionist convictions: The 
excerpt follows: 

“But thus taking into proper account the Arab popula- 
tion of the country does not mean that every measure 
today requires the prior approval of the Arab leaders, or 
that postwar reconstruction must wait upon an under- 
standing and compromise between Jews and Arabs. No 
compromise seems possible at the present time. Compro- 
mise involves a willingness to reckon with the rights and 
needs of a second party, a quality not in evidence among 
the present leaders of the Arabs. They will not even 
negotiate. They are committed to a policy of violence and 
intransigence, they care nothing about democratic objec- 
tives and procedures, and are entirely undiscriminating in 
the company they keep. Their supreme leader, the Mufti 
of Jerusalem, took part in the pro-Axis rebellion in Iraq 
in 1941, and is today in Berlin, serving as an instrument 
of Nazi propaganda in the Near and Middle East. The 
British and their Allies appear as yet to have done nothing 
to convince his Palestinian followers that moderation is 
necessary. Riot and rebellion have earned rewards in the 
form of concessions in the past ; and, unless proven wrong, 
the Arabs will employ the same methods and expect the 
same results in the future. 

“Hence, to reckon with the Arabs does not mean uto- 
pian appeals for an understanding today, when no under- 
standing is possible. If Palestine is to have peace, the 
leaders of the United Nations will have to fashion and 
enforce it. For the immediate postwar period a tempo- 
rary but workable program will have to be imposed by 
Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
either directly or by means of pressure behind the scene 
to compel cooperation between Arabs and Jews. 

“To reckon with the Arabs, then, means to clarify their 
position under a final settlement. If a Jewish State is 
established, what should be the status of the Palestinian 
Arabs? If a Jewish State is denied, what should be the 
relationship between Jews and Arabs? In this connection 
a clarification of the meaning both of a Jewish State and 
of bi-nationalism would: be most serviceable.” 


Primer on City Planning 


You and Your Neighborhood, a “primer” designed to 
suggest some of the things which local groups can do to 
improve their neighborhoods, has been published for free 
distribution by Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Prepared by architects work- 
ing in the field of city planning, it presents in the simplest 
terms, mainly by very attractive pictures, the most impor- 
tant needs of any community, including neighborhoods 
within large cities. Then it points out the need for 
neighborhood planning councils and suggests some of the 
steps needed in organizing them. Many will regret the 
fact that the need for a church is not specifically recog- 
nized in the pamphlet. This should not, however, deter 
them from making use of this unusual and striking pub- 
lication. 
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